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«The following remarks on many cir- 
cumstances which we observed in the course 
of our journey, and on the general subject 
of Prison Discipline, will be found for the 
most part to have an equal reference to the 
prisons in both England and Scotland. ] 
propose to dwell for a short time succes- 
sively on several heads—namely, food, 
clothing, firing, sleeping, irons, cleanliness 
inspection, superintendence, classification, 
instruction, and employment. 

“1, Foop.—Insufficiency of food is an 
evil which ought to be avoided in every 
prison, We are not justified in aggravating 
imprisonment, by sufferings to which the 
law gives no countenance: we are not jus- 
tiied in making inroads on the health of 
our prisoners: we are not justified in de- 
taining them from their common means of 
livelihood, except that we give them that 
which is necessary and sufficient for the due 
support of life. On the other hand, un- 
necessary indulgence either in the quantity 
or quality of food is very undesirable, and 
much opposed to a judicious system of pri- 
son discipline. 

“ The former of these evils is the frequent, 
and the latter the occasional consequence 
of a very prevalent practice—that of allow- 
ing to the prisoners a daily sum of money 

or the purchase of victuals, instead of a 
certain portion of food. The prisoners at 
Carlisle have no fixed quantity of bread ; 
they have $3d. per day. 
cheap, this sum will scarcely procure them 
asuficient quantity ; but when it is dear, 
they must experience something nearly 
approximated to starvation. The allowane 
of Doncaster gaol is Sd. per day. This 
sum procures too little bread in times of 
scarcity, and too much in times of plenty 
The rule ought to be, that the allowance of 
food be a fixed allowance, not depending 
on the price of provisions; ani! that in all 
cases it be sufficient, and not more than 
sificient, to maintain the prisoners in good 
health, 

' “It often happens that criminals are 
supplied by their friends out of prison with 
articles of provision beyond the gaol allow- 
ance. Were the rule’ which I have now 
recommended generally adopted, it would||‘ 
become a question worthy of much consi- 


in the case of tricd prisoners, ought any 
longer to be permitted. 

2. Ctorminc.—In many of the gnaols 
described in the present work, no gaol dress 
and very little clothing is allowed ; in others, 
2 prisoner on his entry is undressed, bathed, 
and clad in a fresh dress. The want of any 
Provision for clothing prisoners entails great 
hardship, especially in some of those north- 
ern gaols which are much exposed to cold. 

“Sometimes individuals come to prison 
in a state of great personal filth, clothed 





change of dsess be provided for such per- 
sons, they become a horrible nuisance to 
their more cleanly companions. t 

“It will also be remembered that the 
absence of a gaol uniform very materially 
creases the facility of escape. I 














and Glasgow, the beds are furnished with 
sheets and pillows—a provision which 


in the great majority of uur prisons, is 


want of moré’accommodation in the build- 
ings, and therefore cannot be remedied 


ever, would be well applied, for it is an 
When bread is||cvil of great magnitude. 
locked up in their cells at an early hour, 
and they cannot, of course, be let out of 
them before day light, 
so uninterrupted, and so close an associa- 
tion, permitted to two or more depraved 
persons, will assuredly tend to the further 
corruption of their morals. 
hand, if the criminal be alone during the, 
night, he has the best opportunities afforded 
him for quiet and serious reflection ; or, if 
there be any tendency to it in his mind, 
for devotional exercises. 
ed, indeed, cannot at all times escape the 
solemnizing influence of those dark and 
silent hours. Sleeping singly is an arrange- 
ment for which criminals in prison will 
generally be found to entertain a strong 


the dread of reflection, and the desire to 
drown in idle conversation the painful 
thought of their real situation. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that the reasons which induce 
them to dislike this arrangement, are the 
very reasons which render it in the highest 
degree desirad!e 


than justice in loading our prisoners with 
chains. The practice is cruel; because 
fetters not only prevent the wearer from 
standing or walking with ease, but fre- 
quently produce excoriation. 
soners are fastened to the iron bar as at 
Haddington, or to the bedstead as at Forfar 
or to the wall of their cells as at Berwick, 
er to aring in the floor as at Newcastle, 


extremely aggravated. 


3. Firtnc.—In many of the prisons in 
Scotland there are no fire-places. The 
prisoners are thus deprived of that warmth, 
which at certain seasons of the year is of 
essential importance, in order to keep them 
in good health, and to prevent undae dis- 
tress. In many other gaols criminals are 
expected to, purchase firing out of the pit- 
tance of money allowed them for a main- 
tenance. ‘This is sometimes a cruel neces-' 


“UTILE DULCI” 





mind of criminals that feeling of their own: 


utter degradation, which seldom fails to, 
counteract the efforts made for their im-! 


| provement. 
“The injustice of the practice is very 


prisoner be untried, we have no right to 
bare imprisonment; and, if he be tried, 


chaining, according to the laws of this 
kingdom, seldom, if ever, forms a part of 





sity. Where, however, there are no money 
allowances, it is still more cruel not to fur-! 
nish prisoners with necessary firing, as well 
as necessary food. 

* The work-rooms in some.of the bride-) 
wells in Scotland: are warmed by heated) 
flues. This appears to be a very excellent; 
provision, and must be attended by a 
considerable saving of expense. 

“4, Sueerrac.—In many of the prisons 
which we inspected, no fault could be found 
with the bedding. A straw mattress and a 
sufficient quantity of blankets or rugs were 
found to be very generally allowed to the 
prisoners. In the bridewells at Edinburgh 


amounts to unnecessary, and perhaps inja- 
rious, indulgence. The great fault existing 
in connexion with this branch of the subject 
that the prisoners sleep two or more toge. 


ther. This evil arises in most cases from 


without considerable cost. That cost, how- 


Prisoners are 


So long continued, 


On the other 





The most harden- 





iversion. The source of that aversion is 
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his sentence. 


“Tn many of the prisons which we visited, | 
chains, except in cases of emergency, are 
entirely disused. In others, the insecurity) 
of the yards or cells is pleaded as an excuse, 
for them: but we observed, that in most of 
these cases, very simple alterations in the! 
buildings would render them wholly unne-| 
cessary, One thing at least is certain, that 
a far better method than chaining, for the 
prevention of escapes from prison, may be 
found in kind superintendence and constant 





employment.” 

The other heads we must content our- 
selves with stating, are—6. Cleanliness.— 
7. Inspection.— 8. Superintendence, — 9. 
Classification.—10. Iastruction.—11. Em- 
ployment. 





evident from this consideration—that if the | 
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arvived, they were advised by the apothecary, who 
attended the young lady, not to surprise ber by an 
unlookes! for visit, til she was prepared by degrers 
to receive it; but, notwithstanding all the care that 
could be taken, the sight of the mother browght to 
her mind the full remembrance of the sou, aad the 
shock was too great for her weak spirits to bear: 
she fainted upou the first approach of Mrs, Gordie, 
and it was with difficulty that she was brought to 
herself. The mother was curious to know eveuy 
Little carcumstance that attended the last wicrviow 
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subject him te any inconvenience beyond, of the youvg lovers, and of all that had passed moge 


the discovery of the murder of her sons and the 
young lady was uo less earnest to prolong the coe 
versation, but her fits returned at almost. every 
period, and she could only say how tenderfy thes 
parted, and with what ardeacy she expectod his pre 
mised reture the next day. ft was no sewall concenn 
to the afflicted mother, to see the poor lady in this 
weak state, dying, as she plainly perceived she was, 
of a broken heart; and the compuny preseat contd 
not forbear vehorcnt execrations agamst the auther 
of this double distress. 

* Mrs. Gordier, all on a sudden, burst inte a flood 
of tears, on seeing a jewel pendent to the yortng 
lady’s watch, which she kuew her son had purchased 
aa present to her, before he left the island of Je reey. 
The violence of her grief was observed by the young 
lady, who had jast spirits enough to ask her the 
immediate cause. Bemg told that the sight of a 
jewel, the presentation of which to bis beloved bride 
was to be the pledge of their mutual happiness, ve 
vived in her mind her irreparable bons, the young 
lady was seemingly struck with horror aad astonish. 
ment at the declaration, and, touching the » wel, aw 
with au expression of contempt, sunk into tae artis 
of her weeping visitor, and without uttering a single 
word, except ouly.cl—a—r—, breailea her last. 
The manner of ber expiring seemed to involve a 
mystery. All present were astonished. The coofa- 
siva which her death occasioned, stopped, for some 
tune, all further utterance; but when every means 
had been used to restore ber, without being able to 
bring her to life; and when the effusions of sorrow, 
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The following story,on whichthe tragedy, of J utia 
appears to have been founded, was related by the 
clergyman of the place where the facts happened ; 
and but a few years ago many persons were living, 
who remembered every material circumstance of it, 
The story is remarkably well told ; and the perusal 
of it will serve to place in the strongest point of 
view the art of the poet, in constructing on this short 
scale, one of the most beautiful and affecting trage 
dies that has appeared since the days of Otway and 
Rowe. Like all his great pred cessors, he has, 1 
some instances, deviated with great judgment from 
the original. 

—<—_ 
« About the year 1726, John Andrew Gordier, a 
gentleman of French extraction, and of considerable 
fortune, in the island of Jersey, was upon the point 
of marrying the daughter of a wealthy merchant off 
Guernsey; but ona sudden he was lost to his friends! 
and relations, as well as to the lady who was to have’ 
been his bride ; aud, notwithstanding the most dili 
gent enquiry in both islands, with every possible 
search that could be made, not the least intelligence 
could be obtained, either of his death or his retreat 
“It happened, however, that, after a time, when 
all discourse concerning him had subsided, his bod, 
was accidentally found in Guernsey, by some boys 
in traversing the beach, with two wounds on the 
back, and one on the head, thrust into the cavity of 
a rock, whose mouth was so small, that it must have 
been with difficulty that the body could be made to 
enter it. 
“This discovery, with those evident proofs of 
murder, alarmed the two families; the former en: 
quiries were in vain renewed; nvt the least light, 
either to countenance suspicion, or to ground con- 
jecture, could be gathered, to trace out the murder. 
er; and all that could be done, was, to pay the last 
duty to the remains of the unfortunate youth, by 
solemnizing his funeral with all the marks of unaf- 
fected sorrow. 
“The mother of the young gentleman remained 


poured forth at ber death, bad for a while ceased, 
ull who were present began to speak what they 
thought of her behaviour in ber last dying momeuts, 
Mrs, Gordier, who was totally unacquainted with 
the soft aud delicate temper of the deecased, conid 
not help dropping some cafavowiable expressions 
concerning ber manner of leaving the world, which 
she thought plainly enough indicated a knowledge 
of the murder. Her own parents, who were present 
at the last affecting scene, tired with indignation at 
| the insult offered to the onspotted innocence of thelr 
darling child, could not help resenting the ungene- 
rous interpetration put upon the last closing mo- 
ments of her blameless life. A scene.of trouble 
| and mutual reproach ensued, which is easier to con. 
| ceive than relate, When the commotion, however, 
was a little abated, and scavon began to take place, 
the friends of both families very cordially interposed, 
and endeavoured to reconede the mothers by a cool 
examination of the circumstances that occasioned 
the unseasonable heat 

“Young Mr. Gordier recollected, that he had 
heard his brother declare, that the jewel in question 
was to be presented to his bride on her wedding. 
day; aod, therefore, as tiat had never happened, 
is mother might be justified in her suspicions, 
though perhaps the ludy might be innucent. The 
sister of the decensed calmly replhed, that she be. 
heved the warmth that had happened to be founded 
vu a mistake, which she thought herself heppy ia 
being able to correct. The jewel, she said, which 
her sister wore, was not presented to her by Me. 
Gordier, but was a > her some years nfter 
bis unhappy death, by Mr. Galliavd, a very reputa- 
ble merchant in Jersey, who bad very assidiously 
paid his addresses to her, encouraged so to do with 
a view, if possible, to relieve her miud, by diverting 
her affections to a new object: that as many jewels 
have the same appearance, thet purchased by Mr. 
Gordier, and that presented by Me Galliasd, might 
probably not be the same. Mra Gordier very readily 
acquiesced; and, baving had time to recover her 
temper, fell again into tears, and, in the most 
affecting manner, apologized fur her late indiscre. 
tion, adding, at the same time, thet f it woe the 
jewel purchased by her son, his pieture was artfully 
concealed within it, which, by opening, would put 








inconsolable; and the lady to whom he was soon tu 





‘© 5, Inons.—There is much more cruelty 
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have been wedded, pined in secret for the loss of the 
vnly man in the world whom she could love. She 
was, indeed, courted by a young merchants; but 
though she was, ip a manner, constrained by her 
parents to admit his addresses, she was inwardly re- 
solved never to give him ber hand. 

“The mother of Gordier, who never ceased to ru- 
minate on the catastrophe, which had befallen her sun, 
was not a litfle solicitous for the welfare of the 
young lady, whom she looked upon as her daughter 
inlaw, and whom she regarded with the greater ten- 
dernevs, as she heard how severely she was affected 
by the sudden departure of ber intended husband 

* Some years afterwards, being told that the young 
lady’s life was in danger, she resolved to cross thi 












he suffering produced by chaining becomes; 


“ It ought also to be observed, that fetter 
mave a strong tendency to create in th 


; brother, aud an only surviving son. When they 


sva that divides the ilands, in order to afford her 
every consolation in her power, by condoling with 
her, sharing ber gricfs, aud thereby endvavourmg to 
alleviate the sorrows of her heart. As attendants! 
iv her voyage Mrs. Gordier took with ber a beloved 


the matter beyond a doubt. The sister nor any of 
the family had ever seen it «pened, and knew 
nothing of such a contrivance. Young Gordier in 
4 moment touched a secreted spring, and presented 
to the company the miniature enclosed, most beau. 
tifully enriched. The consternation was now equal 
to the discovery, The mystery was unravelled, [¢t 
was instantly concluded, that the horror of the 
murder must have struck the deceased, wad tie 
detestation of the miirderer overcame her. The 
contempt with which she wanted to spurn the jewel 
from hey, and her desive to declare from whow she 
had it; all these circumstances concurred to fix the 
murder on Mr Galliard, who having been formerly 
her father’s clerk, the Inet word she attempted to 
utter was now interpreted to meau the cl-n-r—k, 

“The clergyman who was present, and who gave 
this relation, being the common frieud of Gallinrd 
ind the family where he now was, advised modera- 
tion aud tempet in the pursuits of justice, Many 
circumstances, be said, may concur tu evtangle in- 





nucence in the snares of guilt; and, he hoped for 
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the honour of haman natarc, that a gentleman of [! sexes, and of the first distinction, includi 


sv fara com acter as Me. Gathara, could uewer be}; 
guiity of so foal a crime: he therefore wished he 
yy b vt for, on the prea nt melincholy occa 


five, rathor as a mourner, than as a murderer; by 


wineh means the coarge might be brought on by, 
degrees, aid then, af invocent, aw he hoped b 
would appear, bis character would stand fair, if 
guilty, carve should be taken that he should not 
excap tHheadd d, ia wupport of bis counsel, tras 
aman, Goce pulilicl, charged with murder, upon 
cucomstane inoag as the preseat appeared, though 
his isovceuce might be clear as the sun at noon-day || 


H 
to Diote wie examioed hun, yet would wover again 


be avie ty redcom his character with the world, le ' 
his whole life after be ever so irreproachable. 
“The greatest: part of the company seemed to 
approve of aud but it was | 
visible, by the countenance of Mrs Gordier, that 
she, io ber own mad, had prejudzged hin guilty. — 
However, in conformity to the advice that had been | 
given, Ga.liard was sent for, and in a few hours the 
nesscuger returned, accompanied by Mr. Galliard | 


his adwice PeASOUS 


ii person ‘The old lady, on his entering the room, 
iu the vwohemence of her passion, charged him ab-! 
murdey of her son. Me. Galliard 
made auswer coolly, that indeed he well knew her 
eon, bat bad not seen tim for many days before the 
day of tis disappearance, being then out of the 
island apou busivess, as the family in whose house 
he naw was could attest. ‘But this jewel (said the 
mother, showing bin the jewel open as it was) is au 
jucoatestible proof of your guilt: you gave the 
deceased this yewel, which was purchased by my 
eon, and was in his possession at the time of his 
death” He denied ever secing the jewel, The 
sister of the deceased then confronted him; and 
taking tio ber hand, and closing it, ‘This jewel 
(said she 


rupthy with the 


you gave to my sister in my presence, ov 
such a day (naming the day, the hour, and the 
place) pressed ber to accept it; she refused it: you 
pressed her agains she returned it, and was uot 
prevailed on to take it, till T placed it to her wateh, 
and persuaded her to wear it.” He now betrayed 
some sigos of guilt; but, looking upon it) when it 
was closed, he owned the giving it, and presently 
vecolleeting himeelf, said he knew it not in the form 
it was first presented to him: ‘But this trinket,’ 
said he, ‘1 purchased of Levi the Jew, whom you 
all koow, and who has travelled these islands for 
more than twenty years, He, no doubt, can tell 
how be came by tt’ The clergyman now thought 
himeeclf happy in the counsel he had given: and, 
addressing humscif to Mrs. Gordier—‘1 hope, 
Madam, you will now be patient till the affair hax 
had a full bearing. Mv. Galhiard is clear in bis 
justification, aud the Jew only, at present, appears 
to be the guilty person: he is now on the island, and 
shall soon be apprehended’ ‘The old lady was 
again calin, aud forced to acknowledge her rashness, 
owing, as she said, to the impetuosity of her temper, 
and to the vecasion that produced it. She concluded 
with begging pardon of Galhard, whom she thought 
she had injured 

“Galhard triumphed in bis innocence, hoped the 
lady would be careful of what she said, and threat 
ened, if his character suffered by the charge, to 
refer the injury to the decision of the law. He 
tamented the sudden death of the unfortunate young 
jady, aud melted into tears when he approached bes | 
bed. He took his leave after sume hours’ stay, with 
becoming dec HCY 5 nod ¢ very one, even the mother, 
proaounc ed him innocent 

“It was some days before the Jew was found, 
but when the news was spread, that the Jew was in 
custody who bad murdered young Gordier, remors« 
ond the fear ef public shame seized Galliard, and, 
the night preceding the day on which he was to have 
confronted the Jew before a magistrate, he was 
found dead, with a bloody pen-koife in his band, 
wherewith he had stabbed himself in three places, 
two of which were mortal 

“A better was found on the table in his room, ac- 
knowledging bix guilt, aud concluding with these 
remarkable words:—* None but those who have 
experienced the furious impulse of ungovernable love 
will pardon the crime which | have committed, iv 
order to obtain the incomparable object by whom 
any passions were inflamed. But thou, O Father of 
mercies! who implanted in my soul those strong 
dex ves, wilt forgive one rash attempt to accomplish 
my determined purpose, in Opposition, as it should 
seen, to thy Almighty Providence?” 





Anecdotes. 


MRS. JORDAN. 
tray 


ee 


The following most extraordinary announcement ar- 
pears in Galignani’s Messenger, an English paper, pub- 
lished at Pans :— ’ 

* We some days since inserted a letter on the subject 
of an unliquidated debt of 60 francs, due to the Muni- 
capality of St. Cloud, for the space of ground appropri- 
aiod to the last reating-place of the late Mrs. Jordan.— 
We feel called upon to state, that immediately after the 
publication of the above-mentioned letter, we reecived 
repeated applications, both personally and in writing. 
froin verious British residents, all expressing an anxious 


} your arguments are cogent, though not entir 
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ng even digni- 
taries of the law. At dinner, Mrs. Sete took the 
head of the table, supported by the Dukes of Yerk and 
Kent, while the Duke of Clarence officiated at the bot- 
tom. After dinner the young family was introduced, 
even to a white-headed infant in the nurse’s arms — 
Drums, trumpets, healths, congratulations, and festivity, 
were the order of the day. (See file of Courier, 1806, 
zznd, 23d, or 24th August.) About the same time of 
the year, ten years after, (1816) Mrs. Jordan dies at St. 
Cloud, near Paris, in a state of poverty and obscurity, 


and is buried in a deal coffin, painted black, her fune-|' 
ral being conducted and attend vs ae 3 and now, 
i 1 4 


in 1519, we learn that an apeal to the public is necessary, 
to pay a part of the expense, sixty francs (£2 12s. 6d). 
That numbers of Englishmen should be eager to dis- 
charge that, for the honour of their country, which other 
people have so grossly neglected, to the dishonour of 
themselves, is not to be wondered at, particularly when, 
in addition to the above facts, the peculiar generosity 
and benevolence of Mrs. Jordan’s character are under- 
stood, as also that she did not become poor by folly or 
extravagance ; and lastly, that if unconnected, she might 
have died mistress ef a very respectable fortune. Taking 
all these into consideration, the Paris advertisement forms 
one of the severest libels upon the many persons, high 
and low, to whom her talents were once rendered con- 
venicnt, that ever was furnished. We believe the pre- 
sent Licut.-Colonel Fitzclarence, and the Misses Fitz- 
clarence, formed a part of the young family mentioned 
in the above reminiscences from the Courier of 1806. 





MAZEPPA. 
A 

Of Mazeppa, the hero of Lord ByRron’s forth 
coming poem, M. Lesur gives an interesting accvuunt 
in his Histoire des Kosaques. He was born in the 
Palatinate of Podolia, of a good family, and was page 
to Jean Casimir, King of Poland. He had received 
at the court of that Prince some knowledge of the 
belles lettres: the graces of bis manners and his per- 
son introduced him to the house of a man of rank, 
whose wife became enamoured of him- The husband 
having surprised them, scourged Mazeppa cruelly, 
ticd him on a wild horse, and let him loose among 
the Steppes of the Ukraine; and thus the unfortu. 
nate young criminal was carried into the Desert. 
A peasant came to his assistance: his health, broken 
down by fatigue, was re-established, and he enrolled 
himself among the Cossacks. He was soon distin 
guished by his bravery, and still more by his intelli 
gence ; was appointed Aid-de Camp of Samdilowitch, 
the Hetwan, and on their return from the expedition 
to the Crimea, the ungrateful Aid-de-Camp, taking 
part w.th the accusers of his benefactor, was unani 
mously elected to his place, while his predecessor 
was seut to Siberia, Like the Turkish princes, Ma- 
zeppa’s ambition was not satisfied until the two sons of 
Samoilowitch were sacrificed to his suspicions. He 
cut off the head of the elder, who had by his father’s 
orders, gone in pursuit of the Tartars, on the other 
side of the Borysthenes; and sent the other to Sibe- 
ria. These act» of injustice disgusted even his par. 
tizans; they proved that turbulence of character, 
ingratitude, and jealousy, which degraded his fine 
qualities, were no doubt the ultimate cause of his ruio. 
Mazeppa took part with Charles X11. in the war 
against Peter the Great; was present with a small 
troop of Cossacks at the battle of Pultawa; and af- 
ter that celebrated defeat, retired with the Swedish 
monarch to Bender. It is doubtful whether he poi- 
soved himself or died of sorrow, while in the Turkish 
dominions. He was said to be 80 years old at tie 
period of his death (which happened about a century 
ago), and, notwithstanding bis crimes and misfor- 
tunes, was greatly lamented by the Cossacks, was 
honoured with a magnificent funeral, and may be 
said to have died with the independence of his peuple. 
—The amour in the early part of his life forms the 
subject of Lord Byron’s Poem—to whose vivid pen 
the result of lawless love, the romantic punishmeut 
of the wild horse, and the adventures in the Steppes, 
offer materials of powerful interest and effect.— 
Literary Gazette, 





PETER PINDAR. 
—_S> - 

Thomas Paine once asserted in the presence of Dr. 
Walcot, better known by the name of Peter Pindar, that 
the minority in all deliberative bodies, ought at all times 
to govern the majority. Peter smiled. ** You must 
grant me (said Paine) that the proportion of men of 
sense, to the ignorant, is not more than twenty, or, at 
most, thirty to a hundred ; consequently the majority 
of mankind are prone to error; and if we would act 
rightly, we ought to be guided by the sense of the mi- 
nority.”” Peter, who had listencd with great seeming 
attention, now mildly replied, ** I will not say but that 

dy convin- 
cing. As it is rather a subject out of my line, I will not 
attempt to argue the point, but mercly hold the nega- 
tive of your proposition, and leave it to the good com- 
any which is right.”—-** Agrecd,” said Paine, who saw 
himself surrounded by his admirers. ** Well, gentle- 
men,” said Peter, with all the gravity of a speaker of 
the House of Commons, ** you that are of opinion that 
the minority in all deliberate bodies, ought in all cases 
to govern the majority, please to rise in the affirmative.” 
Paine immediately sivod up himself, and, as he had 
foreseen, the company all rose in his favour.—** Then J 
rise in the negative,” cried Peter, ** I am the wise mi- 
nority, who ought in all cases to govern you ignorant 








doare to be permitted to take the debt upon themselves, 


- “ye Sot 
both from a national fe ching of what was due to the cha-| 1 carry the vote. Let it be ~ ~ pee der poe mee en 
racter of our country, and an individual sentiment of|} manauvre raised a hearty laugh. —— Loy the 
reapect for the muiable deceased ; and although, as we) — ot the triumphant wit, morti! with being 
have authority to mention, the sum in question lias been|| foiled at his own weapons. 
vi by a parucularly active competitor in the honourable | —— <a 
yace of generosity, We, nevertheless, om 4 prep tend ANECDOTES OF CURRAN. 
ters of the samme impart, an | z : : : 

tS ia | [From Memoirs of his Life by his Son.] 

, hose wi now the fine domestic and benevolent —— ome 
au “ of this ~ ry eunnent and pifted actress, whose Mr. Horne Tooke, after having passed an evening in 
, Coaatnies were excnsed by almost every mitigating || the the company of Mr. Curran and the late Mr. Sheri- 

y which fe frailty can be excused, and still/}dan, whom he had, upon that oscasion, for the first 

score to those whe were resident, same years age, 1n the time met together, was asked his opinion of the wit of 
* wurhood co: Hoshy Park, (our own ease) the|} each, He replied, ** that Sheridan 's was like steel highly 
fs » statement will affard a amelanchely proof’ of|| polished, and sharpened for display and use; that Cur- 
: y vi nd of the peculiar fragile nature of || ran's Was @ mine of virgin gold, incessantly crumbling 
t! : rol links a certain atmosphere. Speak-j}] away trom its own 

; ff ibu i's we recollect that in August, 1806, ~ : 

a yeand dinuer wes piven there, in honour ot the Puk« A miniature painter, upon his cross-examination 

of Clorence’s bivth-cay; which dinner was attended by |] Mr. Curran, was made to confess that he had carried his 


’ e hagh 
@ bruliant eescablege of royalty and fashion, of both 


| majority ; and, consequently, upon your own principles, 





j »proper freedoms with a particular lady so fax as to at- 


JUNE 29, 





{|tempt to put his arm around her waist. ‘* Then, Sir,” 
said the counsel, ** I suppose you took that waist (waste) 
for a common.”’ . 


} 





At a public dinner he was defending his countrymen 
against the imputation of being a naturally vicious race. 
** Many of our faults, for instance, (said he) arise from 
our too free use of the circulating medium (pointing to 
the wine) but I never yet heard of an Irishman being 
born drunk ” 


An officer of the court, named Halfpenny, havin 
frequently interrupted Mr. Curran, the judge orde 
him to sit down. ‘I thank your lordship,” said the 
counsel, ‘* for having nailed that rap to the counter.” 


| When Mr. Curran was confined to his bed and suf- 
fering considerable pain, he could not abstain from the: 
'same playfulness. His medical attendant having eb- 
served one morning, that he found he coughed with more 
difficulty than on the preceding ant: * That's very 
surprizing,” replied the patient, ** for 1 have been prac- 


tising all night.’ 





Alluding, in a private letter, to one of M. de Stael’s 
parties, he says, ** I dined yesterday with a society of 
| wits at Madame de Stael’s ; Sheridan, other great names, 
|&c. I find that even sugar nay cloy. Perhaps there 
is no society in which less bona fide cordiality reigns. — 
In truth, where can you look to find so much false 
money as among coiners by trade? Believe me, I have 
sea | much pleasanter evenings at Whitchall”—( 
country place near Dublin). 








Scientific Records. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE STEAM-BOATS. 
(From the Indianian. ) 
—<—_— 

Doctor Rumsey of Kentucky i3 now building, on Sil- 
ver Creek, near this place, a Steam Boat, on a plan in- 
ivented as early as 1782, by his brother, Mr. James 
‘Rumsey, of Berkley county, Virginia; for which Mr. 
‘Rumsey obtained an exclusive right in 1784, from the 
legislature of two states. In 1788, he published his pro- 
' ject in general terms, together with numerous certificates 
|of the most respectable characters in Virginia, all of 
;which go to prove, that, on his plan, a steam boat was 
‘sanenentieds which moved with half her burthen on 
| board, at the rate of three or four miles per hour against 
jthe current of the Potomack, although the machinery 
ow in a very imperfect state. The plan follows: * In 

the bottom of the boat, on the keilson, is a trunk, the 
jafter-end of which opens and terminates at the stern-post, 
,and the other end is closed, and the whole trunk, eccord- 
ing to its dimensions, occupying about three-fourths of 
jthe length of the boat. On the closed end of the trunk, 
| stands a cylinder, two and a half feet long; from thi, 
| cylinder, there is a communication by a tube to the river 
' water under the boat; on the top of this tube, and with- 
/in the cylinder, there is a valve to admit the water from 
‘the river into the cylinder, and 1t likewise prevents it 
from returning the same way. There is another com- 
|munication which lets water pass freely from the cylin- 
|der to the trunk, through which it is discharged by the 
jstern. On the top of this cylinder stands another of the 
{same length, which is fixed to the under one by screws ; 
jin each of these cylinders there is a piston, which moves 
‘up and down with very little friction , these pistons are 
connected together by a smooth bolt passing through 
the bottom of the upper cylinder; the lower cylinder 
acts asa pump, which draws water from the river through 
the tube and valve before described. The upper cylinder 
acts as a steam-engine, receives its steam from a boiler 
under its piston, which is then carried up to the top of 
the cylinder by the steam, at the same time the piston of 
the lower cylinder is brought up to its top from its con- 
nexion with the upper piston by the aforesaid bolt ; they 
then shut the communication from the boiler, and open 
another to discharge the steam for condensation ; by this 
means the atmosphere acts upon the piston of the upper 
cylinder in the aforesaid connecting bolt, which forces 
the water then in the lower cylinder through the trunk 
with considerable velocity ; the re-action of which on 
the other end of the trunk is the power which propels 
the boat forward. 

Near the cylinder, on the top of the trunk, is a valve, 
to adinit air, which follows the water then in motion, 
and gives time for the water to raise gradually into the 
trunk through the valve at the bottom for that purpose ; 
this water has but little motion with respect to the boat, 
and is therefore capable of resisting the next stroke ef 
the engine.” nae 

It is somewhat extraordinary, that’ a system so 
simple and powerful should have slept for 22 years, 
while the more complex ones of Wattsand Bolton, Ful- 
ton’s and Evans’s, should have attained high reputations 
and extensive use.—We have reason to believe that the 
reputation of Mr. Rumsey will, by this experiment, be 
resuscitated, and placed on the proud eminence where 
American genius deserves to stand. The Rumsey plan 
| unites simphcity, strength, economy, lightness,® all in 
| a degree far superior to that of any other projector. Aud 
as there must be a‘considerable diminution in the fric- 
ition of the machinery, and a less loss of force in the pro- 
| pelling power, from its uniform perpendicular action, 
ithe same quantity of steam must of course produce a 
_ greater effect chan in the modern one now in use. 


© The machinery is about one fourth or filth the weight of that 
of the boats on other plans. 


ge 


THE EXPLORING PARTY. 























Pittsburgh, (Penu) April 23. 
The Steam Boat “ Westeru Engineer” left thison 
Tuesday last, ov an exploring voyage of a most in 
teresting uature. ft us understood that mest of the 
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— 
rape streams of the Missousi and Missi); 
are to be examined by the gentlemen having then. 
rection of the expedition, but more particularly th 
furmer immense river. It is intended ty ascend . 
as high as the Falls ; this place is in the same latitude 
with Quebec, and probably 4000 miles from Pits 
burgh by water—he object of the expedition ig 
principally to make a correct military survey of this 
river, and to fix upon a scite for a military establish. 
ment, at or near the junction of the Yellow stone 
with the Missouri; to ascertaim the point where the 
cocky mountains are intersected by the 49th degre. 
of latitude, which forms the western boundary be. 
tween the possessions of Great Britain and the Ugj. 
ted States, to inquire iato the trading capacity, ang 
genius of the various tribes through which they may 
pass ; and finally, to investigate whatever may be 
sovel and interesting in the geology, botauy, miner. 
alogy and natural history of those yet unknown re, 
gions. The officers employed on this duty are 
Major S. H. Long, of the United States Engineers 
Major Thomas Biddle, U.S. corps of Artillery, ang 
Lieutenants Graham and Swift—The boat will be 
completely equipped for defence, and will be manned 
by a few troops ; she was buil{ hes for the Pw pose. 
and her draught of water is ov ufing as to rendy 
t perfectly practicable to full all the objects con, 
templated, She will carry a considerable quantity 
of presents to conciliate the feelings of tie: nativg 
and to establish a friendly iutercourse. 

We anticipate much useful information from the 
result of this voyage ; it appears to have been a. 
ranged by government with great conviction of jt; 
importance, and the design bears a strong resem. 
blance to the French expeditivn into Egypt, in which 
the cause of science was not lost sight of curing 
their military vperations. Although the Missouri js 
not embellished by such stupendous mouuments of 
art as is the Nile, her Indian mounds afford matter 
for much interesting disquisition,; and although no 
Thebes, nor mutilated statues of a Memnon may be 
found, yet some clue may be discovered to assist 
our historical researches into the ancient manners of 
the Aborigines. At all events the field of science 
may be much extended bythe party. Toithis object 
government bas beew particular in its attention, and 
it is matter of no little pride, that such gentlemen 
as Doctors Baldwin and Say, and Messrs, Jessup, 
Peale and Seymour have embarked in the enterprize, 
Philosophy will undoubtedly he aided, and ‘geology, 
botany and mineralogy, will more than probably re- 
ceive a powerful accession from the researches of 
some of those learoed men; from the pencils of 
Messrs.Seymour and Peale we expect much pleasure; 
no important specimen will be lost, and no striking 
view omitted. 

Undertakings of this kind do honour to a govern. 
went; at the same time that they extend her own 
influence, the cause of universal scicace is advancei, 
It was the combination of policy and philosophy 
that procured fur modcrn France that splendour cf 
reputation that a mere military despotism would 
have in vain struggled “or; and without the labor 
of the national institute, posterity would have placed 
the reign of Napoleon upon a level with thatol 4 
Timour or a Ghengis. The defects of the plans 
boldly executed by Lewis and Clarke will now be 
remedied; they were the pioneers to establish the 
practicability of a safe journey; their journal is au 
outline of a scheme to be yet fillcd up; the preseut 
expedition bids fair to add sume splendid touches, 
if not to complete the work, 

Aprit 27. 

“The Western Engineer” has not left Pittsburgh, 
as was stated in our last; owing to some defect in 
her machinery, the time of departure bas been post- 
poned for a few days.” —Gazette. 


HEFT EDD SITES 
The Gleaner, 


“© J am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” Warton. 


THE PIRATES OF THE PERSIAN GULF, 








(From Lieut. Heude’s Voyage.) 


The pirates of the gulf are composed of variow 
Arab tribes; the chief of these, the Joassmees af 
Rass el Kymer being, however, intimately connected 
with the Wahabees, (a power already acknowledged) 
our Government has felt reluctant to engage in bostili- 
ties, and hence arises the impunity they boast. ‘! keit 
fleet is said to consist of sixty large, and between eight 
and nine hundred vesyls of a smaller size; with 
eighteen or nineteen thousand men on board. » Theit 
history reaches back to a very remote antiquity ; as the 
empire of the pirate King, seizing (as described in the 
Koran of Ebn Hankal) on every valuable ship, is said 
to have been known prior to the deliverance from 
Egypt of the children of Israel. The Wahabees, ia 
particular, first mentioned by Niebuhr, are alsa noticed 
as springing from the province of Nedsjed, where 
Moseillama, the great contemporary opponent 
Mahomet, firet propagated the doctrines of his faith 
These are probably the same with the Mobeyyidites, 
or the Suf id Jamebgians, (as they are called by the 
Persians) who were anciently followers of Hakem 
Ebn Hasham, sometimes called Al Mokonno, and Al 
Borkai (or the veiled) by the Arabs.* Of this sect & 
is related, that in the reign of the Calif Al Mohdi, of 
the raee of Abbas, Hakem Ebn Hashem, their pro 
phet, gained a number of proselytes in Nakhsbab and 
\Kash; giving out that the Divinity resided in his per- 
ison, and had descended to him from Adam, and 
\through the prophets that had appeared, He acquired 
igreat power, but being at last besieged by the Calif 
forces, he poisoned and burned his wives, children, 
concubines, and threw himself into the es, in the 
{63d year of the Hegira, promising bis fallawers be 
would again appear. 

‘The pirates of the gulf, at various times, hare 
iproved equally hostile to the trade of Portugal 20d 
our own; some of their ships carrying as many #4 
forty guns, with a erew of 300 men, [np 1603, tb 
seized the Hon. Company’s cruige:, the Syiph, 
the Persian Secretary attached to ous mirsion of 
bourd, and bad proceeded to the murdering of the 
crew, when the dreadful work was arrested, and the 
survivors rescued by the interposition of his Majesty’? 
ship the Nervide; which engaged aud sunk the 
after a short but well contested fight, Subsequent to 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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this, the Minerva merchantmen, Caprain Hopgood 
was attacked by a fleet consisting of fifty-five ship: 
and dows, carrying together upwards of 5000 men 
‘After a distant fight of two days, the Arabs contr. vu 
to run her op board, and attacking from their poops, 
obtained possession of her decks. The issue of the 
contest is alurost too horrible to obtain belief, or be ar 
the relation. Covered with wounds, and sinking into 
death, Captain Hopgood perceived the impossibiliry 
of saving his ship; he delivered his only remaining 
istol to one of his mates, with strict injunctions t 
roceed to the magazine, and to blow her up at th. 
moment the Arabs should board. I¢ had been glorious 
to their memory, and eminently advantageous to 
future navigators, had the command been carried int: 
effect. On going below, however, the mate onl) 
thought of his own safety, and ran to hide himself; 
the boarding proved successful, and resistance wis 1 
go end, It was then the deliberate work of death 
began; and with all those circumstances of a barbua- 
rous solemnity, and all chose superstitious ceremynies 
that were calculated to increase the horrors of the 
scene. ‘Lhe ship was purified, with water, with 
prayers, and perfumes. Singly and bound, the victims 
were then brought forth ; and whilst shouts of exulta- 
tion,and Allah! Akbar! resounded from every side, 
they were made to stretch out their throats to receiv: 
the knife; and were offered up as a propitiatory sacri 
fice. Allah il Aub! “There is no God, but God,” 
and the scene closed. A single and mutilated indivi- 
dual was alone spared, and landed at the next port, to 
convey the dreadful intelligence. 

In 1809, we rejoice to ad’, this great outrage on 
humanity was punished by our Government; Rass al 
Kymer was stormed, and 55 of the Pirates’ largest 
ships destroyed; and it was not till 1816 that thes 
wretches dared again to appear in licentious force. | 





* The personage who figures under the title of ** The 
Veiled Prophet,” in Lalla Rookh. 








MASSACRE AND EXTIRPATION OF THE 
MAMELUKS. 
—— 
(From Salame’s Narrative.) 
: ——- 


Mohanrmed Aly, being sure of the miserable and 
weak state of the Beys left in Upper Egypt, sent an 
expedition under the command of bis eldest son, Ibra- 
him Pasha, to drive t:em out of the kingdom. He 
pursued them as far as Ibrim, till they were compelled 
to take refuge in Dongola and Nubia. 

Having thus succeeded in clearing the kingdom from 
the greatest part of them, he (Mohammed Aly) turned 
his atrention to an atrocious plan to extirpate the rest, 
who had believed in his sincerity,and were at his mercy 
When his first expedition against the Wahhabies, in 
1811, was nearly ready, and the troops were encampe) 
at Berket El-hadve, out of Cairo, he gave a.publi 
notice that his second son, Tossun Pasha, was to be 
created General in Chief of the expedition agains: 
“ the Anti-Mohammeduans,” and therefore all the mi- 
litary chiefs, including the Beys, of course, were re- 
quested to attend the function at the citadel, on Friday 
morning, the 6th Safar, 1226 of El-Hejira, (22d Feb. 
1811, A. D.) and to form the procession of bis son, to 
the camp in Berket El-hadge. 

Every preparation of splendour and luxury was, na- 
turally, exerted by every chief as much as possible, 
for the honour of the Pasha and his son, particularly 
being ou a religious enterprise. 

The intended, but horred and mournful Friday came, 
when Shaheen Bey Elfy collected all the Beys under 
his order (except Ashmed Bey, who was then on some 
business at Dashvor) at his palace ; the whole of whom 
were most elegant Circassians and Georgians, accom 
panied by their favourite Mameluks, dressed in th: 
tichest uniforms, armed with the most spleudid arm., 
and mounted on the finest horses! ‘hey left their 
homes, wives and children, about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and proceeded ona grand procession through 
thecity to the citadel, so innocently as so many lambs 
bo the butchery | 

After they were gone, J mounted my ass, and went 
tothe citadel to see the function. On my arrival at 
the west gate, called Bab El-Azuab, it was impossible 
for me to find my way through the crowd of troops ; 
Ithen went to the north oue, called the Janissaries’ 
gate, where I left the ass with my servant, and, no 
Without great difficulty, I reached the inner court , ard 
of the castle. I proceeded through the crowd to thi 


great divan, where I saw the minor Beys with the |) 


Kikhia Bey only ; and I was told, Shaheen Bey wa 
With the Pasha at his apartaents, on the west side of 
the divan, ‘ 

My curiosity indyced me to go to the anti-drawing 
toom of the Pasha’s apartments, where I saw that th 
door of the drawing-room, with the shutters of the 
Windows at the sides, were shut up. I contrived te 
make my way through the muititude of a mixture of 
tude troops, (who were rathér surprised to see me, th: 
ouly Christian there,) till f succeeded in getting a po- 
sition by the side of one of the windows; but no: 
Without being insulted several times. However, | 
Veutured to peep through the shutters, where Mohim- 
med Aly, Shaheen Wey Elfy, Hassan Pasha, Taher 
Pasha, and Ahmed B-y Atnaoot, or the Albanies, 
Were conversing together, and smoking their pipes 
Half an hour after, the Kakhia Bey was called in 
and ordered to bring the pellice intended for the invest- 
ment of Mohammed Aly’s son, to be inspected by 
Shaheen Bey and the others. The peliice was brought, 
and highly admired by every one of them. I heard the 
Kakhia-Bey saying that its value was 25,000 piastres, 
about £1000. Motiammed Aly enquired whether 
Tossun Pasha, his son, and every necessary for the 
Procession were ready, and asked the Kakhia Bey if al! 
the military chiefs had come. He then desired Sha- 
been to superiutend, together with the Kakhia Bey, the 
irangements of the procession, aid to prepare all the 

ys, of whom he was the head, fo proceed immedi- 
“ely betore his son and court } “4 

Shaheen Bey, of course, on the Pasha’s request, left 
the room, and went with the babhia Bey to the great 

van, Where all the other Beys and Chiefs were, and 
« began to direct them how to proceed in the proces- 
sion with their respective suites. Meanwhile the 
Kakhia Bey was recailed into the drawing-room,where, } 
after his arrival, the door and shutters were re-shut 
MP, and strict orders given that nobody shpuld approach 
the windows, , ‘ 

Mohammed Aly, Hasacn Pasha, Taher Pasha, Ah- 
Med Bey Aruaoatt, and the Kakhia Bey, remained in 
Adee) conversation above an hour, whun the inhuman 

oad Ly plug Wag arrangeds gill this moment, none 
al them me of Mohammed Aty’s atrocious 
eo! Evem the Kakbia Bey himseif, who is bis 


After the sanguivary consultation was ‘over, the 
kakhia Bay re'urne! to the great divan, where Tossun 
Pasha, was playing and laughing with Shaheen Bey 
and the others He (the K.khia) desired ou to walk 
to his fither’s apartments, together with the great 
chiefs there. On hisar:ival in the deawing-room, the 
pellice was thrown over his shoulders, and he wen 
and kissed his father’s hand. ‘Terrible exclama ions 
now of prayers for the Sultan and the Pasha, with 
cheers of hope forthe victory, were ‘eard all over che 
castle, which was completely crowded with soltiery. 
Ihe Beys, as well as the other chiefs, paid their con- 
ztatuiations tothe Pasht, and his proclaimed son, anl 
went to form the procession. ‘The cavalcade began at 
irst with the Janissaries, wo preceded on foot from 
‘he court of the castle. Mohammed Aly now came 
ut of his apartment, accompanied by Hassan Pasha 
Arnaoott only, and went to a small room on the stair- 
-ase of the divan, looking over the court of the castle. 
He appeared to me very much agitated, and in a state 
ot the utmost uneasiness; his eyes and face looked 
fiercely, and full of blood; he was dressed in a blue 
garment, pink robe, and pink turban. He is a well- 
shaped man, about five feet six inches high, of light 
sharp eyes, and reddish beard. 

When the court became less crowded, and the caval- 
cade was yet going out of the principal entrance, | 
went through the ruins at the west side of the citadel, 
by the remains of the ancient building catled Joseph's 
hall, which is a short cut, and I came just in contact 
atthe top ot the descent (the walls of which were 
immensely crowded with troops, where is a wooden 
railed gate made by the yen with the end of the 
Bey’s cavalry; I stopped to see ‘Lossun Pasha passing, 
intending then to go out of the east gate, where had 
lefe my servant with tae ass, and to proceed to see the 
whole procession through the city. But while standing 
there, among the soldiery, and when the last, except 
a few, of the Bey’s horsemen had passed, I saw, to 
ny utmost horror, (nay not myself only, but every 
one of the crowd, even ‘Tossun Pasha himself, saw) 
the gate closed, and Ahmed Bey Arnaoott, running 
about the walls and screaming to the troops “ fire!” 
who, being not aware of the plot, and seeing that if 
they had extended their arms with the pistols, they 
must touch, with the muzzles, either a head or a part 
of a human body, were rather at a loss where to fire, 
and did not fire immediately! Whereugor Ahmed 
Bey himself took out his pleco and fired it at one of 
the Beys; by doing which, a borrible and unfailing fire 
was, of course, opened upon them from every direc- 
tion. The spectacle of the poor innocent victims 
falling off their horses from one side and from the 
other, was most awful to every human sense. The 
languid screaming of them was most shocking to the 
feelings; and the terror altogether was beyond imagi- 
nation! The few of them who by chance were not 
killed or wounded by the first fire, alighted from their 
horses, but being so dreadfully confined within that 
narrow passage, could not assist themselves at all: and 
when the railed gate was opened, after the first firing, 
they ran (as I did myself) into the castle, seeking for 
mercy. But with the utmost degree of atrocity, they 
pe pursued by the soldiery, and picked up one by 
one: 

Shaheen Bey was found among them, slightly 
wounded in his head and arm: he requested the sol- 
diers who took him, to carry him to the presence of 
Mohammed Aly, who, on hearing that Shaheen Bey 
Eity was still alive, was so brutish and barbarous as to 
wrder, without any hesitation, A's head bo be immedi- 
ately brought to him/ and all the other Beys whe 
were taken prisoners to be also beheaded / Poor Sha- 
heen Bey was carried to the door of the mosque, east 
of the ruins of Joseph’s Hall, and there ended his 
existence. His head was broughtto Mohammed Aly, 
and then most cruelly sent to his unhappy wite! After- 
wards it was skinned, the skin was filled up with 
straw, and sent to Constantinople. 

The prisoners of the other Beys were taken to the 
stable under the great divan, and from the back gate 
were carried, like lambs, one after the other, to the 
south wall of the castle, where, to the horror of every 
feeling of sensibility, they were most inhumauly be- 
headed ! 

Dromedaryers were now despatched with orders 
from Mohammed Aly to the governors of every pro- 
vince, to seize all che Mameluks that might be found, 
or have beeh sent by Shaheen Bey on business, in the 
villages, and to send them in chains to Cairo. 

About 200 of these unfortunates were collected 
from the country, and sent to Old Cairo, where th+y 
likewise were beheaded. The whole number of tie 
poor innocent victims of this most atrocious and hor- 
cible massacre, (of which no human sense could form 
an idea) was between 6 and 700! 

Thus the Mameluks were extirpated from Egypt, 
and the house of Elfy extinguished, except Emeen 
Bey,* and Ahmed Bey, who, by receiving a letter 
from his wife at Cairo, eiccecded iu effecting his 
escape to Nubia 

* One of the slaves who had been with Elfy Bey in 
England. 
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NEW SUUTH WALES. 


Advices have been received from Port Jackson to 





pect ot an abundant harvest throughour the territory. 
‘The Glory, Capt. Poinder, the Isabella, Capt. Berry, 
and the Maria, Capt. Williams, w::h male and pete 
convicts, had arrived on the 14th and 15th September. 
The committee of the House of Commons are en- 
cering with much interest on an enquiry into the pre- 
sent state and capabilities of our sectiements in this 


years in New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, 
has been already examined several days. It appeurs, 


the first week in October, when there was every pros- |! 


part of the world. A gentleman who has been many || 


GAME LAWS. 
=_. 

The last published number, 62, of the Edinburgh 
Review contains some excellent strictures on those 
nants of feudal pride, and aristocraticak tyranny), the 
Game Laws. This is a subject so replete with tnpor- 
tance, and withal so destitute of reasonable gro ands to 
adinit of serious debate ; that discussion is rende:ed im- 
possible. All that is necessary is to lay the absucdity of 
the system open in a clear and perspicuous manner, and 
this is, we think, ably done in the fallowing passage from 
the Edinburgh Review. 

*'The law is so excessively ridiculous in the case 
of small landed proprietors, that on a property of less 
than 1001 per annum, no human being has the right of 
shooting. It is not contined, but annihilated, ‘The 
Lord of the Manor may be warned off by the proprietor ; 
and the proprietor may be informed aguinst by any body 
who sees him sporting. ‘The case is still stronger in the 
instance of large farms. In erthumnbechonh, and on 
the borders of Scotland, there are large capitalists, who 
farm to the amount of two or three thousand per annum, 
who have the permission of their distant, non-resident 
landlords, to do what they please with the game and yet 
who dare not fire off'a gun upon their own land. Can 
any thing be more utterly absurd and preposterous, chan 
that the landlord and the wealthy tenant fogether cannot 
make up a title to the hare which is fattened upon the 
choicest produce of their land? ‘That the landlord, 
who can let to farm the fertility of the land for growing 
wheat, cannot let to farm its power of growing par- 
tridges ? That he may reap by deputy, but cannot on 
that manor shoot by deputy; Is it possible that any 
respectable magistrate could fine a farmer for killing a 
hare upon his own grounds with his landlord's consent, 
without feeling that he was violating every feeling of 
conamon sense and justice ? 

Since the enactment of the Game Laws, there has 
sprung up an entire new system of property, which, of 
course is completely overlooked by their provisions. An 
Englishman may possess a million of money in the funds, 
or merchandise—may be the Baring or the Hope of Eu- 
rope—provide to Government the sudden means of equip- 
ping fleets and armies, and yet be without the power of 
smiting a single partridge, hough invited by the owner 
of the game to participate in his amusement. It is idle 
to say that the difficulty may be got over, by purchasing 
land: The question is, upon what principle of justice 
can the existence of the difficulty be defended ; if the 
right of keeping men-servants was confined to persons 
who had more than one hundred a year in the funds, the 
difficulty might be got over by every man who would 
change his landed property to that extent. But what 
could justify so capricious a partiality to one species of 
prope ty? There might be some apology for such laws 
at the time they were made; but there can be none tor 
their not being now accommodated to the changes which 
time has introduced. If you choose to exclude poverty 
from this species of amusement, and to open it to wealth, 
why is it not opened to every species of wealth ? What 
amusement can there be fe - lawful to the holder of 
turnip land, and criminal in a possessor of Exchequer 
bills? What delights ought to be tolerated to Long 
Annuities, from which wheat and beans should be ex- 
cluded ? What matters whether it is scrip or short- 
horned cattle? If the loeus quo is conéeded—if the 
trespass is waived—and if the qualification for any 
amusement is wealth, let it be any proveable wealth. 
Dives agris, dives positis in fanore nummis. 

It will be very casy for any pe gentleman who 
wishes to monopolise to himself the pleasures of shoot- 
ing, to let to hjs tenant every other right attached to the 
land, except the right of killing game ; and it will be 
equally easy, in the formation of a new Game Act, to 
give to the landlord a summary process against his ten- 
nant, if such tenant fraudulently exercises the privi- 
leges he has agreed to surrender.” 
The observations which follow, 


ment. 


what they may ; but the most certain method of check- 
ing the poacher seems to be by underselling him. If 


will be increased, the price lowered, and with that, the | 
profits and temptations of the poacher. Not only would | 
the prices of the poacher be lowered, but we much 
doubt if he would find any sale at all. Licenses to sell | 
game might be cenfined to real poulterers, and real oc- | 
cupiers of a certain portion of land. It might be ren- | 
dered penal to ram oom it from any but licensed per- | 
sons; and in this way the facility of the lawful, and the 
danger of the unlawful trade, would either annihilate | 
the poacher’s trade, or reduce his prices so much, that 
it would be hardly worth his while to carry it on. What 
ulterer in London, or in any of the large towns, would 
veal with poachers, and expose himself to indictment for 
receiving stolen goods, when he might supply his cus- 
tomers at fair prices by dealing with the lawful propric- 
tor of game? Opinion is of more power than law. Such 
conduct would soon become infamous; and every res- 
ectable tradesman would soon be shamed out of it. 
The consumer himself would rather buy his game of a 


likewise struck us as} 
too good to be omitted, and too intelligible to need com- | 


** Poaching will exist in some degree, let the laws be | 


game can be lawfully sold, the quantity sent to market || 





| TO THE WORSHIPEPUL THE MAYOR. 


The activity you have evinced in correcting the abuses 

hat formerly existed in this town, has enbollened ree 
,to take the Hberty of pointing oul to yu one w has 
hitherto apparently escaped your notice, and which, as 
It respects common decency and the morals of society, 
calls loudly for the interposition of the mavistrates. 

Your Worship will no doubt have observed (ior it is 
Impossible not to observe) the incalculable numbers of 
indecent placards that are posted up ii every part of tie 
town, as disgusung to the eye, and as revoltioy to the 
common feelings of decencyas the quack pretenders who 
expose them to public view, are ignorant and illiterate. 

f thove be no law of the land or bye law that ean put 

a stop to this nuisance, it is high time to frame one, as 
|well for che good of society as to guard the public from 
the disgusting sight of indecent placards, 

ornisily the pag* of these illiterate quacks, were 
contined to the central parts of the town, but latterly 
Itheir impudence has increased to such an intolerable 
jpitch, that the walls adjacent toe our public walks are 
iterally covered with their filthy effusions. 

‘Trusting that your Worship will take eogniaance of 
this growing evil, 1 subscribe myself * 

Your Worship's most obedient servant, 
AMATOR DSCORI, 
Duke-street, June 24, 1819. 
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| MELANCHOLY EFFECTS OF IMAGINATION. 
On Tuesday, Charlotte Kempster, a most interesting 

looking woman, about 30 years of ege, with a fine 
jjchild about ten months old in her arms, appeared at 
the Hatton-garden Police Office to state her grievances, 
und have the magistrate’s advice how to act. She 
stated that her busband was a working jeweller, re- 
siding in Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell; that she had 
been married about seven years, and had three chil- 
dren, of whom the one she had in her arms was the 
youngest; she was one of the happiest women living 
until within these few weeks, when by chance she 
||discovered that her husband was either enchanted or 
{} bewitched ; trom his being one of the most tender and 
| greeable men, he became all of a sudden thoughtfu’, 
|}melancholy, and silent, for which she could not assign 
|Jany cause, until chance one morning discovered it to 
ner, for as they lay in bed, he being tast asleep, his 
light cap came off—On turning round to him, she 
saw by the light which gleamed in between the win 
dow shutters, a yellow horn, about four inches long 
and as thick as her finger, growing out of his fore- 
head; his mouth was open, and bis tecth appeared 
sharp, long, and pointed. ‘Che surprise and horror 
she was seized with caused her to scream out from 
tright, and run out of ber bed; her husband got up 
and followed her to know the cause of her fright, but 
she concealed her knowledge of what she bad seen 
fron him for fear he should kill her, and attributed 
her fright to a dream, ‘Ihe horn was not visible in 
the day, but as soon as he went to bed, and as the 
light was out, she could see it in the dark ; even when 
she turned her back to him and shut her eyes, it was 
visible to her like a glow worm. — It then appeared to 
be near a foot long, as thick as her wrist, and painted, 
looking as if it was stained with blood, She knew 
that he was an enchanter, and was fearful that some 
[night he would devour her and her chikiren. During 
| her recital of the above tale all present fele for her, 
and pitied her from tie delusion she laboured under. 
|| —-She was humoured, and after being told that her 
|| husband was to be pitied more than dreaded, and that 
it was a coinplaint he would soon get well of, and they 
would again live happily together, she departed seem- 
[ingly satistied with what she was told —Londen 
Papers, June 12, 





A Warning against Gambling.—An inquest was held 
on the body of a gentleman found hanging from one 
of the trees of St. James's Park. ‘The evidence went to 
establish the melancholy fact, that the deceased was ia 
the habit of visiting gambling-houses, and had sunk 
into a state of great dejection on account of his losses ; 
and it seemed probable that it was immediately after his 
departure from one of those ruinous receptacles of rascals 
and their dupes that he committed suicide. We select 
the following passage from the evidence, in the hope of 
its checking the propensity to gambling in minds where 
it has not yet ripened into a babe t—** The son of the 
tekeeper at St. James's, saw several persons round 
the body at four o'clock in the morning; one of them, a 
noted gate. said, * Look at his face: why, you have 
forgot last light ? don’t you recollect him now?’ Wit. 
ness had no doubt they were all gamblers.” Verdiot-—— 
Insanity. 
Police.—A disgraceful riot has taken place at St. An. 
drew's burial-ground, in consequence of Mr. Bridge- 
man, the patentee, having endeavoured to compel the 
arish-officers to inter the bod of the late Mrs. Gilbert 
in one of his iron coffins ; and Mr. Bridgeman himself 
hes been held to bail, by Sir W. Domyille, for an assault. 








poulterer at an increase of price, than pick it up cl 
tinely, and at a great risk, though at a somewhat smaller 
price, from porters and boothkeepers. Give them a 
chance of getting it fairly, and they will not get it un- 
fairly. At present, no one has the slightest shame at vio- 
lating alaw which every body feels to be absurd and| 
unjust j 

Poultry-houses are sometimes robbed; but stolen 
poultry is rarely offered to sale ;—at least, nobody pre- 
|tends that the poulterers, and the tables of momed'yen- 
|tlemen, are supplied by these means. Out of one hun- 
| dred geese that are consumed at Michaelmas, ninety- 
nine come into the jaws of the consumer by honest 
means ;—and yet, if it had pleased the country gentle- 
men to have Goose Laws as well as Game Laws ;—if 








their wools proinise to be of much moment to the 
colonists, and tiet to be unimportant to this country ; | 
some bales were sold in March at Garraway’s, as high | 
as 53. 6d. per Ib. Many manutacturers, we learn, | 
prefer them to the Saxon waols, from their peculiarly | 
elastic and silky quality. Already most of the neces- 
saries of life are Jess expensive in New Holland than 
in Great Britain. The following fruits are growing in 
abundance and perfection :—Oranges, citrons, lemons, 
grapes, guaves, pomegranates, the olive, loquats, nec- 
tarines, apricots, peaches, apples, pears, cherrivs, 
plums, medlars, mulberries, figs, walnuts, Spanish 
chesouts, currants, gooseberries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, melons, &c. The hop also promises to suc-. 
ceed to the utmost wishes of the planter; and their 
barley being particularly fine, the colonists may be 
expected to produce a good male liquor for their own 


grape bears, they have equally the most promising 
expcetation of drinking their own wii.s, and it is 
understood a distillery will be permitted in the terri- 
tory; our Antipodean brethren will shortly have the 








Prine mipiater, bnew nothing of is. 


means of independently furnishing themselves with | 


consymption. From the luxuriance with which the |, 


most of the comforts of life, } 


| goose-keepers had been appointed, and the sale and 
| purchase ef this savoury bird prohibited, the same en-) 
‘joyments would have been — by the crimes and 
[convictions of the poor ; and the periodical | pores J of 
| Michaelmas have been rendered as guilty and criminal, 
as it is indigestible aid unwholesome” 

re 








Singular Custom.—The southern part of Devon is 
reinarkable for its excel'ent cider. For the purpose of 
insuring a good fruit harvest, the following custom is 
almost universally kept up in that part of the county. 
On the eve of the Epiphany, the farmer, attended by 
‘his workinen, with a large jug of cider, repair to the 
‘orchard, and, encircling one of the best bearing trees, 
they drink the following toast three several times :— 

Here's to thee, old apple tree ; 
| Whence thou may'st bud, and whence thou may'st 

blow ! 


' And whence thou may’st bear apples enow ! 
Hats full! eaps full! bushel, bushel, sacks full! 
And my pockets full too! Huzza! huzza! 





The demise of the Rev. Mr. Clare, the Rector, who 
three months ago resisted such burial, has prevented the 
judicial decision of this new point of law, the legality of 
burying in these patent coffins. 


Fisheries.—It appears almost incredible, but it ts 
undoubtedly true, that in the comparatively short s 

of three centuries, the enormous sum of three a 
millions sterling worth of fish has been the cayght by 
the Dutch, on the coast of Scotland, whilst the patives 
during this time have been doing little or nothing, al- 
though the fish were almost at their doors.—Couatry 
| paper. 








The following dreadful transaetion took place last weelr 
at Birmingham :—A tradesman and his wife were at 
breakfast, when a dispute arose, and the husband called 
his wife aw—<c. She, in a violent paswion, said, ** {7 
you dare to call me by that infamous name again I will 
}cut my throat.” The husband avswered ironically, “Oh! 
jmy Lady, if that is your intention, I will whet a knife 
|for you; which he actually did, and giving it to her, she 
instantly made a deep incision in her throat, and, though 
medical aid was called in, died on the following day. She 
| was for advanced in pregnangy, and had borne an excel, 
‘lent moral character, 





Sir Thomas Lawrence has arrived at Rome, to take a 
likeness ef the Pope for the Prince Regent, 


An Hibernian who was returning to London from 
| Bath, a few days ago, by one of the day coaches, on 
| arriving at Speenhamland, the plave where the passen, 
gers usually dine, he very anato isly ¢ quired of the 
waiter for the bili of fare, and wished to be informed 
what his master charved fay dinner? The waner replied 


replied, ** Vive shillings, your honow, fog dinner.” 


| Some are so superstitions as to believe, thet if they l** And pray,’ said the Hibernian, ** what jg your charge 


| negleet this ancient custom, be the weather what it may, 
the trees will bear no apples that year, 


crown.” 


for supper 2”? * Why,” replied the wait , hall-s, 
* Then bring me a supper |” 
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10 CHE RBITOR. 
= 

Sin.—On looking over an old Magazine, I found the 
following. You can use your judgment as to the pro- 
priety of their insert.on in the Merou) 
I au Sir, your obedient Servant, 
SELECTOR. 

—_ 
A REMARKABLE WILL, a 


b rivacted fiom the Registry of the Prerogative Court | 


of Canterbury. 





What I am going to bequeath, 

When this frail part submits to death ; 

But stil] 1 hope the spark divine 

With its congenial stars shall shine. 

My good executors fulfill, ' 

And pray ye fairly, my last Will, 

With first and second codicil! 5 

And tiret I give to dear Lord Hinten, 

At ‘Twyford vehool now, not at Winton, 
One hundred guincas for a ring, 

Or some such memorandum thing : 

And truly much I should have blunder’d, 
Had T not given another hundred 

To Vere, tarl Poulett’s second son, 

Who dearly loves a little fun. 

Unto my nephew, Robert Longdon, 

Of whom none says he e’er has wrong done 3 
Tho’ civil law he loves to hash, 

I give two hundred pounds in cash. 

One hundred pounds to my neice Tudor ; 
«With loving eyes one Matthew view'd her) 
And to her children, just among ’em, 

A hundred more ; and not te wrong ‘em, 
in equal shares I freely give it, 

Not doubting but they will receive it. 

To Sally Crouch and Mary Lee, 

If they with Lady Poulett be, 

Because they round the year did dwell 

In Twickenham House, and serv'd full well 
When lord and lady both did stray 

Over the hills and far away, 

The first ten pounds, the other twenty, 
And girls! 1 hope that will content ye. 

In seventeen hundred sixty-nine 

This with my hand I write and sign, 

The sixteenth day of fair October, 

In merry mood, but sound and sober, 

Past my three-score and fifteenth year, 
With spirits gay and conscience clear, 
Joyous and frolicksome, tho’ old, 

And, like this day, serene, but cold ; 
‘To foes well wishing, and to fricnds most kind, 
In perfect charity with all mankind. 

NATH. LLOYD. 


Por what remains I must desire, 

‘To use the words of Matthew Prior, 
Supreme! all wise ! eternal potentate ! 
Sole author ! sole disposcr o be fate! 
Enthron’d in light and immortality, 

Whom no man fully sees, and none can sce ; 
Original of Beings, power divine, 
Since that I think, and that I live is thine, 
Benign Creator! let thy plastic hand 
Dispose its own effect ! let thy command 
Restore, Great Father! thy instructed son, 
And in my heart, may thy Great Will be done. 





. \] 
ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL LADY WORKING | 


WITH HER NEEDLE. 
—— - 
Oh! what bosom but must yicld, 
When, like Pallas, you advance, 
With a thimble for your shield, 
And a needle for your lance ; 
Fairest of the blooming train, 
Kase ny passion by your art, 
And in pity tomy pain, 
Mend the hole that's ta my heart. 





ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
—— 
The morn that ushered thee to We, my child, 
Saw thee in tears—whilst all around thee siniled ¢ 
When summoned hence to thy eternal sleep, 
Oh! may'st thou smile while all around thee weep ! 





HOPE. 
Imitated from the Italian of Serafino Aquilano, 





BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
_ 


Hope, unyielding to Despair, 
Springs for ever fresh and fair; 
Kart!i"s serenest prospecis fly, 
Hope's enchantments never die. 


At fortune’s frown, in. evil hour, 
Tho’ honour, wealth, and fiends depart, 
Sbe carnot drive, with all her pow'r, 
‘This lon ly sclace from her heart : 
And while this the soul sustains, 
Fortune still unchanged remains i 
W hereso’er her wheel she guides, 
Hope upon the circle ndes. 


The Svrens, deep in ocean's caves, 

Sing while abrose the tempest: roar, 

Expecting soon \) « frantic waves 

To sipple on as iling shore : 
tp the whirlwind, ocr the spray, 
T) ey behold the hak yo play, 
And through midnight clouds afar, 
Hope li, hts up the morning star. 


This ploige o bliss in future yours, 
Matbcs enoot! and casy every wil; 
The swaia, whe sows the woete with tears, 
In fancy reens ateeming soils 
W hat though mildew blights his yoy, * 
J post or food his crops destroy, 
War compels his feet to roam, 


Hope sall carols Harvest Home. 
* 


exil'd trom his realm, 
: BY vs at the oar, 
.. 
‘The seaman sinking at the helm, 
t OCunpoon floor ; 


"Y >oanercl 


She capt ve 

oe Ali's h ped, vain, and cecath, 
foo" ty pari g dreets 4 
€ of) re t, 
Lut cicain vl bdope will last 


por Ka eidoacope. ' 


THE KALTIDOSCOPE. 
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Weary and faint, with sici ness$worn, 
Blind, lame, and deaf, an! bent with age, 
By man the load of life is borne 
To his Last step of jilgrimaye : 
Though the branch no longer shoot, 
Vigour Jingers at the root, 
And in Wintes’s dreariest day, 
Hope foretels returning May. 


When, wrung with guilt, the wretch would end 
His gloomy days in sudden night, 
Hepe comes, an unexpected frend, 
To win him back to hated light: 
** Hold!” she cries ; and from his hand 
Plucks the suicidal brand ; 
** Now await a happier doom, 
** Hope will cheer thee to the tomb.” 


When Virtue droops, as comforts fail, 
And soré afflictions press the mind, 
Sweet Hope prolongs her pleasing tale, 
‘Till all the world again looks kind ; 
Round the good man’s dying bed, 


| when, having tasked their fecble limbs to the utmost, 


|i search of professional assistance, they discover that 
even this last resource has deserted them, with the little: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| pist. 





i A chequered plane of t 





| 
y By Avarice the heart is rent 5 
| 
| 
| 


Were the wreck of nature spread, 
Hope would set his spirit free, 
Crying—** Immortality !”” 





CHESS—A Tae. 
a ——_—_ 


When Science with the Arts was sporting, 
By sense and fancy’s beams beguil'd, 
And every muse was fondly courting 
A smile from heaven's own favoured child. 


Love, ‘midst the grass danc’d gaily in, 
His quiver clos’d, his bow unbent, 
And yow'd no further hearts he’d win, ° 

But jein their mental merriment. 


The Muses fondly kiss’d the boy, 
But Prudence coldly frown’d on him, 
And pray’d they’d tind him some employ, 
Or his old tricks would come upon him : 
And when too late the rogue would prove 
That Scicnce’ self must bend to Love. 


By turns each muse her art essay’d, 

But still the urchin chose to doubt ’em, 
And said, tho’ thankful for their aid, 

He could do just as well without ’em. 


And then, a wicked glance he threw, 
Where Science lst in thought reclin’d, 

And hoped she'd offer something new 
Just to amuse a wayward mind. 


The goddess smil'd, and wrap dl drew 
slack and white, 
Whilst all the Muses round them flew, 
| And view'd the work with fond delight. 


Eight equal squares enclos’d the board, 
(hich sixty-four fields entwined, 
And each opposing row was stor'd : 
With mimic chiefs, in strength combined ; 





The kings, in frownin might elate, 
With queen and bishop firmly stood, 
And knight in mail, with pompous state, 


| Long'd to imbue his lance in blood ; 


Whilst the firm castle’s pond’rous strength 
Klank’d the front pawn’s extended length. 


|| Love view’d with wonder all he saw, 


As Science plann’d each mazy move, 


| And own'd with great surprise and awe, 


It was indeed a game for Love. 


Each changeful move he oft essay’d, _ 

And puzzled, pleased, midst joy, distress, 
Vow'd that he’d lense his wicked trade 

Of plaguing hearts—to study chess. 


For so fair Science named the game 
| That gave the boy such dear employment ; 
| Whilst Piutus stole his bow of flame, 
And left him to his heart’s enjoyment ; 


| His quiver, arrows, too, he stole, 
} ‘To shoot at random as he went, 
And now when love assails the soul, 


And pure affection’s rose is sold, 
Like all things clee on earth, for gold. 








° 70 THE EDITOR. 
Sir 
| : If it will not be too much trouble, I wish 
| you would inform me through the medium of the 


Peter's and Saint Nicholas’s churches go through the 
parish demanding four pence from each housekeeper, 
| whether rich or poor? So imperative is the latter in 
lhis demands, that if a poor housekeeper has not four 
!bence in the house, he insists upon their borrowing it 
'trom a neighbour! 
he gets his demand satistied. When it happens that 
| here is no one but a female to apply to, he has in one 


bring down the law and judgment of the Bishop's 
Court upon them, which in many instances extorts 
money from those who really have it not in their 
power to buy salt to their porridge. If these gentle- 
men (if so i may call chem) have no #uthority but 
tucir own impudence to levy contributions, 1 think 
lthere ought to be an end put to their proceedings. I 
it constitute a part of their salary, let them be paid 
out of the Church rates, which are already high 
enough. Tam, Sir, respectfully, 
A PARISHIONER 


DISPENSARY._ 


\ 
— 
To the Editor of the Kalcidoscope.—1 had tne honour of 
addressing you some time ago on a subject which, 


Nthongh it fell into the hands of so feeble an advocate, 
deserved a greater degree of consideration than it has since 
imet with. | allude to the provision for the relief of our ss. k 
| poor, 
jour single Di sary te the charge of visiting anil ree 
licving all those who are objects of its institution. Since 
that time, it has been my fate to have had obtruded on 





‘extending thet valuable cstablishment, 





Hartington, a part of the town very thickly inhabited, 
{has, In point of tact, no set oi claim on the Dispensary, 
the medical officers of which, are authorised w decline 


| visiting any one residing without the liberties. I am 
aware that the inhabitants of Harrington way receive 
| such relict as a personel attendance at the Dispensary 


jcan procure; but it is melancholy to think, that when 
wah complaints, aggravated perhaps by repeated jour. 
nies from a distant part of the town, they :ctreat with 
towering steps and broken spirits to the bed of misery 5 


| Kaleidoscope, by whose authority the Clerks of Saint) 


remains of their strength ; and that, at this moment, 
when the horror and hopeless:.ess of their situation bursts 
open upon them, they arc left without any aid but that 
which may be sent in consequence of a garbled and im- 
‘ane account of their sufferings, drawn. from the 
1 


umanity of a neighbour, or perhaps left te mourn over |) 


the decaying ** tenement of mortal clay” in solitude and 
silence, Let me not be understood to attribute their 
sufferings to neglect. I would not detract an iota from 
the praise duc to the exertions of professional humanity 
but, in the present state of things, it is impossible that 
scenes such as I have described should not occur, in spite 
of the efforts of the man of science, and the philanthro- 
I will not attempt to point out the line of conduct 
which ought to be pursued, on this occasion ; but I will 
hazard a conjecture as to that which we shall be forced to 
pursue in a short time. The inhabitants of Harrington 
will, at no great distance of time, renounce all allegiance 
tothe parent institution, which administers to their wants 


withdraw their subscriptions from the Dispensary, and 
erect for themselves a house of relief for sickness and 
suffering. The Dispensary will be deprived of no small 
part of its income ; and we shall fecl heartily ashamed 
of oursely 
| Inises ; let us then prevent this crisis, by coming forward 
| in so good a cause; let us erect a Dispensary in Park- 


of Harrington ; let the house in Church-street be sold, 

and another be established in Dale-street, and we shall 

thus secure to our poorer brethren the inestimable ad- 

vantages of which many of thery are at present deprived. 
I am, gentlemen, &c. Cc. 


T0 THE EDITOR. 


yd Mr. Editor, whether is it owing to medesty 
or indolence, that you keep so much in the back 
ground? I really don’t like to see you pushed quite 
into the furthest corner, and beg you will allow me 
to point out a more honourable situation. ‘Uhe place 
Ihave in view, is that of Public Censor of manners ; 
an office which I am persuaded you would fill with 
great ability. 

Though the Spectator lashed with just severity the 
manners as well as the fashions of his own times, yet 
it was impossible he could either foresee or prevent 
the growth of follies then unknown. Upon you, 
therefore, as his successor (if you accept of the post) 
will devolve the duty of correcting the modern offences, 


entreat you, by all your hopes of fame, beware of 








| 
| 


could therefore stand to the loss. 


distance. As there was but little wind southerly, 


sk ; and as you, or rather your correspondents, 
ave been pretty severe upon the ladies, pray do not 
allow delinquents of your own sex to pass altogether 
unpunished. 
‘These hints are, with all dye deference and humi- 
lity, submitted to your Editorial wisdom, by 
Your admirer, 


June 24th, CONSTANTIA, 





AN AMERICAN COCK AND BULL STORY. 
ane 


The following, which is given seriously in an American 
Journal, cannot fail te amuse the English Reader. 


NORTH POLE. 


|| (From a New-York paper of September 20, 1786.) 


Extract of a letter from Capt. Wyatt, of the ship 
Whule, to his friend in London, dated Leith, 
July 24. 

oF - 

“ Dear Sir, 

“Upon our passage to the northward, we made 
Hackluyt’s Headland, in Spitzbergen, on the 28th 
May last. We thén ran N.N.W. about ten leagues, 
after which we steered N. 10 leagues, then N,N. E 
and afterwards N. having a fine southerly wind, fur 
the untiduess of the weather aud openncss of the sea 
induced me to go as far to the northward as possible; 
but to my great surprise, in lat. 87° N. we found no 
ice. 1 therefore determined to go to the north pole 
well knowing the discovery of a passage of that im- 
portance, if successful, would more than indemnify 
me for the voyage, and as the ship was my own, I 
Inlat. 89° N. we 
were alarmed with a rambling noise like thunder at a 


the small sails were taken iv, and the courses hauled 


with ahand whose benevolence is so restrained; they will 


I do not speak without knowing my pre- 


lane, which shall include within its province the district 


which remain as yet unwhipt of Justice. But let me |! 






practicability of passing the north pole, and 4 

according to many, the nurth pole is Prinuw fry.” 
dum. My expedition may prove of use; and a 
! saw suggested to me the following remarks :— , 

** Ist. As the mouth of the volcano may be at | 
. degree iv diameter, the nitre must be forced ty 
iprodigious height, and the centrifugal force of tle 
arth’s diurnal motion must send it towards the 
| quator, where meeting with a similar coluing from 
ihe southward, they uuite and pass on, and be} 
dissolved in their descent, mix with watery veges 
jt the top of the lower atmosphere, which being co. 
\densed by the nitre, falls in rain, or is turned into 
snow, and is intercepted in its course by the Corgi. 
leras or the Audes, aud other tigh mountains, 

“2d. On the top of the atmosphere there co). 
stantly floats a nitrous vapour, which Cor.denses the 
exhalations of the earth and sea, and occasions rajy 
and snow. Now, if it was not for a yx rpetual Sup. 
ply, the nitrous vapour must in time be exhausted, 
From a degree square of the sea is exhaled, daily 
thirty-three millions of tons of water, and it myx 
require a vast deal of nitre to condense into rain or 
= the watery vapour arising from such an exh. 

ation. 

“ 3d. A greater portion of nitrous vapour descen, 
ding in one place more than iu another, must og. 
sion local frosts and snows, 

“4th. The Aurora Borealis niay be accounted fy, 
from it. The prismatic particles of chrystalizeg 
nitre being forcibly driven in a body to the southward 
and descending differcut ways at once, may exhibit 
at night, in clear weather, that luminous appearance: 
and the disappearance is wheu the nitre, being part 
dissolved by the aimosphere, ceases to be lucid an 
emit light. 

“ Sth. There is, no doubt, a similar volcano of 
nitre at the south pole, and an Atrora Austriali 
which would be seen, was there sufficient land t 
attract and imbibe the watery vapour ; for at present 
the thickness uf the atmosphere to the southwan! 
prevents its being discovered. 

“© T continued my course to the southward with, 
fine breeze, and brought to in lat. 80° N. which isa 
good fishing latitude ; here we were fortunate enough 
to take three fish, with which we seturned to this 
port. I request you will be pleased to solicit th 
parliamentary reward for me, for having passed cer- 
tain latitudes and you will greatly oblige, 

“ Your faithful and obedicnt servant, 
* JAMES WYATT.” 


nas 











ON PRETTY PREACHERS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
I think the following will apply to some of 
8 





| our modern Divines. 


** Much am J displeased with those, who are admired 
by some as pretty preachers, as 1 think a clergyma 
may be a coxcomb in his style and manner as nem asi 
prig in his appearance. Flowers of rhetoric injudia 
ciously scattered over a sermon, are as disgusting iniis 
discourse, as the smart disposition of Aids hed, and the 
scented white handkerchief in his dress. 

“The pretty preacher aiming also at politeness andgool 
breeding; takes the Jadies to task in a genteel vein of 
raillery, and handles their fashionable foibles with the 
same air as he plays wich their fans; but if he hass 
mind to put his abilities to the stretch, and indulge him- 
self in a more than ordinary flow of rhetoric, he fritter 
away the solemnity of some scriptural subject ; and! 
have heard a flourishing declaimer of this cast, take of 
from the awful idea of the passion, by dwelling princi- 
pally on the gracefulness of person, sweetness of voice and 
elegance of deportment in the divine sufferer: and a 
another time, in speaking of the fa/l, | have known him 
enter into a picturesque description of the woods, groves, 








No matter how it comes, so that} 


lor two instances been very insolent, threatening to) 





up and furled; but we still kept our course to the 
uorthward uuder our topsails, aud the noise increased 
the further north we got; when the noise became 
excessively loud, we discovered something like an 
ice-hill about three leagues off, the sailurs called out 
land, we therefore sounded i» sixty fathoms water, 
aud constantly kept the lead going afterwards. When 
we were a league off, the anchor was let go in ten 
fathoms water. The shore seemed to be of easy as- 
cent, but was white, and glittering very much, and 
it extended all round cicularly like a coast, 

“ Having got so far, | was determined to make 
my vbservations, and therefore directed the boat 
to be hoisted out, and proper provisions to be taken 
in her, and blankets to cover us if necessary, 
for it was very cold. We ascended the hill which 
was of some height; but what was my astonish- 
ment, when I reached ifs summit, to behold as it were 
the elements at war: something issuing out to the 





| gious force. 
| glass, fell near me, which were hexagonal, and re- 
| fracted the light. 


I then attempted to point out the inadequacy of 


‘my notice many rularcholy proofs of the necessity of 
The district of 


northward quite white, flying upwards with prodi- 
A few chrystalized substances, like 


Upon tasting them, I found it was 
vitre. 1 collected some, aud put them into a cut- 
glaxs smelling-bottle, and for some time after they 


, contiuued to shine in thedark : by this I shall endea 


vour to accouut for the Aurora Borealis. The par- 
ticles emitting light, 1 own, surprised me a littl, 
although | know that some diamonds have the pro- 
perty of imbibing the sun’s mys, and shining in the 
dark. Jhad not been long at the top of the hill, 
befure a dreadful eruption issued forth, which proved 
to me that there was a volcano that threw out nitre 
at the north pole. Being apprehensive of the most 
fatal consequ: vices, | made baste back to the buat, 
aud returved ou board the ship. The cable was in- 


_atantly cut, and we made sail to the southward, 
, which av eit of wind from the northward at thistime 


and rivulets, pansies, pinks and violets, that threw a per. 
tos, gaicty over the face of nature in the garden of 
“den.” 

Se 
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NO. 50, OF 


The KaletVoscope, 


TO BE 
PUBLISHED NEXT TUESDAY, 
Will conclude the First Volume ; 

The INDEX to which will immediately be put in 

hand, and delivered Graris to each Subscriber. 
_ Inconsequence of our repeated advertisements, offer 
ing One Shilling each for No. I. of the Kalvidoscope, we 
have succeeded in procuring a few; by which means 
we can now complete either old or new sets. 
Immediate application is requested, as several of the 
other numbers are getting vezy scarce. 

&% One rang will still be given for each copy of the 
First Number, if in good order. 


Fo Correspondents. 


PoETICAL COMMUNICATION.—We believe we have 
mislaid the verses alluded to by L. but have no doubt 
that we shall very readily find them before our next 
publication. Our general practice, with ye to 
poetical communications, is to acknowledge them it 
the first. instance; and if a subsequent perusal doe 
not induce us to assign them a place in our columns, 
we take no further notice of the subject. If we did 
not adopt some such rule, there would be no end of 
Pp among | and we feel thoroughly eumninees that 





the reasons which oblige us to decline poetical 
in particular, would not reconcile the autor ¢ 
our decision. . 








‘engbled us to do. 1 was now convinced of the im- 





If an OLD FRIEND will favour us with a specimen of 
the critiqnis to which he has alluded, we shall be 
enabled to decide how far their admission would 

in with our plan. 


We have received the lines of M. W.—and F. 8. 





Printed, published, and sold 
By EG: :.TON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 

Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Castle 
Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street; M® 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-strect ¢ Mr. G. 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John Smith, 
No. 59, Gersvrd Street, for ready money only. - 
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